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ABSTRACT 

The material in this article is part of a larger 
study of resource inputs and achievement outputs of Philadelphia's 
public school students being conducted by the Department of Research 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. The affects of various 
school inputs (teacher quality and equipment, for example), 
socioeconomic inputs (family income and race, for example) , and 
school climate inputs (the number of disruptive incidents and the 
proportion of low~achievers) are being analyzed in relation to 
changes in pupil achievement over a period of years. Inputs important 
to low-achievers will be sorted from inputs important to 
high-achievers. Similarly, sorting will be done by race and income 
levels. The findings presented here suggest that, in c.omparison with 
the Washington, D.C. public school allocations condemned ±y the U. S. 
District Court in 1967-71, the Philadelphia School District comes out 
very well indeed. On the average, where policy dictated equal 
distribution, the disadvantaged received resources equal .to those 
received by the advantaged. Moreover, where policy del^gated more 
resources to the advantaged, with the important exception of federal 
funds, they received them. The results differed, however, for some 
resources, some levels of schooling, and some disadvantaged groups. 
(Author/JM) 
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Philadelphia's School Resources 
And (he Disadvanla^ed 

. . . On die average, (he Phdadelphia School 
Dislncl gels high marks lor equally dislrih- 
uling most educational resources between 
the advantaged and the disadvantaged, hut 
poorer marks lor allocating Federal funds. 

Milder liconoinic Imparl with Continued 
Inflation Charac (eri/es RetenI Recessions 

. . . When compared with the Great Depres- 
sion, postwar slumps register much milder 
declines in economic activity, while prices 
continue rising. 

Private Pensions: Who Gels What When 

. . . Although most reform proposals for 
private pensions /oro in on inadequate fund- 
ing, rigid vesting requirements, and the lack 
ol portability and insurance, many problem 
areas remain which cannot be corrected 
without well-developed legislation. 



On tjuf M*ui CIi\rdrn. loiaU d at MO I Germantoun Avenue, is one of Philadelphia's outstanding 
(ieor,L;ian mansion^ It \\as built between I To I and \7i)7 as a (.ountr>s(Mt by l5(Mi)amm Ch(*w 
irjJ-Uili), one ui Philadelphia s distinguished lav\ vers and political I(Mders. The mansion was 
oiitipied \>\ Bnli^h Uoops during the Battle <tl Cjermantown on October 4, 1777. In |une 1972 
llu(Hii;h die i;tiu'iu^itv ol (hew s desu'ndanls Ghveden was transferred to the* National Trust 
lur llisUiJu Prrseualion Photo>;f«iph for llisioru Aineruan Buildings Survey by Jack Boucher 
and courtesv of the National Trust tor Historic Preservation, Washington, I) CJ 



i»i ^i\lss W< w <^ pKnUurd in (lie I )('(>artnu*nl ol Rese.irv h The authors uill 1m' ^Uid U* rtneive <;<jninu'nts 
(HI iheir .ifiK Irs 

Heijot'st^ ti}t .uliiituiUtil ii>|)ir> sIuh'M 1m- .uliirt'^scii PoI^Ik laUHnidtion, ledettil R(*M'rvc' Bank ot (^liiIadelpHia, 
Philadelphia, Penns\ Kama PMf)l Phone < J r>» ''>r^-f, I r, 
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Philadelphia's 
School Resources 
And the 
Disadvantaged* 

B\ An\L\ /\. Summers and 
Barbara L Wolfe 



Through the centuries, eduLOlion hoi> been 
regarded as the Imk between the individual and 
society. Plato and Aristotle saw education as es- 
sential to a stable political order. In the Middle 
Ages, education was seen to be essential to the 

*Thi* m,ii()r findings o\ this ,irli<.li' wvfv prosontod ot the 
<) Jr(! Annutii Mei'ling oi the C itizons' C onimiutr on Puhh( 
Educition in Phibdelphi.i on (uni* M, l*)7J. ot lUv PSPs 
Buiiding This nuurriai is part ot a l«irgi'r stu(iv ot iv^ 
^KtKtiKv inputs ami a^ hii'vi im nt o^itputs <>l Ph*ladi'iphia s 
put)Ij< s< hoot studi nts, bim^ ^ undu^ li'd !)> the Doparinu nt 
ol ki*sear(h oi thi* J rdrral Reserve Bank ot Philadelplu.J 
The (*m*(ls oi various school inputs no«uher (|ual«tv and 
Kjuipnu'nt, for i*\ani()ti*). socioi*( onomi( inputs UaniiK 
iiuonir and race tor cxanipiiM. and school Wimato inputs 
ahi" iiunitiei ut disruptive- »nudi>nts aiul th^ prupurttun 
ol lou -at liirM'rsj are being anaU/ed in relation to clianges 
• in pupil M hie\ enient over a period ot \ ear s Inputs irnport,int 
CTQ to low achievers uill he sorted trom inputs important 
«^ to high-o( htevers smiilariv , sorting u ili he ilone hv rai e and 
l)V in(onu* levels 
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unity of church and state. At the turn of this 
century, inimigrants to America saw education 
as the path to assimilation and success. And 
today, man> citizens regard education as the 
most powerful force to reduce the inequities 
experienced by mrnoritics, It is not at all surpris- 
ing, therciore, that the issue of who gets how 
much school resources receives much attentron. 

A host of sensitive questions has been un- 
leashed. Arc Black students in larger classes than 
non-Blacks? Do low-mcome students receive all 
or a lion s share of Federal funds^ Are Spamsh- 
speaking students taught by the most inexperi- 
enced teachers? The list of such questions is 
virtually inexhaustible. So are the concerns of 
parents and policymakers — the former, because 
of their concern over equality of educational 
opportunity and how much that goal costs: the 
latter, because their performance record of allo- 
cating school resources is on the line. 



Tin* Uinujus L uk'tndt) ri'purt U)untl that \\ ithin 

suurn's wvfv iH|u.illv ihslr»l)uti'il In'twiaii llu' 
(KK«it)t(i^i'il (liul tlu' ihsdiKdiitti^rtl. Tlu' tniput 
Unit lh)l)SKUi \. //.i/M'/i ilrcisiuns* lii V\.ishin>»- 
luii, I) L , m whii li a schuol sysli'tii \\»is unk^ri'il 
Id nuiki' |)rr puptl v\|)i'nil»Uiri's »mujn^ tlu' 
sihinils niurc fqual. w.is b.istal on r\ulerui' 
that resuurn's wvw oiKi|uall> ihsiribulril -Iji- 
Iwi't n llu* |nji*r «hu1 tin- ra h, hrKvi't-ii BI.k ks aiul 
VMiilt^s. l iuw has ihi' PhilaiU'l|)h»a Sihuul Dis- 
IfK I |)erl()rnu*(R 

I^ul Bhuk, Span»sh-s|)rakin^. ami luw- 
iotijiiu' stmli'nts niuri*. thi' sanu'. ur U'ss 
rcsoiifi rs than uthi rs tn f^hiI<uU'l|)hia s puhlii 
schools^ rho (»(luc alional re[)orl card for l^)70«- 
" I uuiii airs a wrlUabi)\ r-p.issin^ grade. ( )n t/)r 
av('/at;i lur all thrc u Icm'Is ot poi)lK I'dui atiun, 
ihi' Si hijul 0»sir»U s pi'rlorm.nui* in ri'sour*.f 
allotaliun shuus ih.il whrri* policy diclalicl 
I'tjual di^lnhuliun, iht* disacK.inUigrd receivc'd 
ri'sijurt i*s riju.il to ihosi* ri'ciMVfd b> the .uK.in- 
ta>»tHi MoreuM-r, where |)oIk> delegated mure 
resuur<.es to the ad\aiil.jged, with the iniportant 
e\( option ot Federal tunds, thev received them. 
The results dittered, hu\\e\er. tor some re- 
sourt. es. sonu* levels ot si hooling, and some dis 
ad\antai»ed grou[)s. 

RESOURCE DISTRIBUTION AND EQUALITY 
OF OPPORTUNITY 

f\uenls anil polii > makers ma> think rc^sourt e 
distribution, bei ause it is \ isible and measur 
<ible. adiHjuatelv measuris equality of eckua 
tiona! opportunitv. But clearly it does not 

IMiivgrouiul itfi iis ill M hools v\ith high propor 
tioOs ol Black pupils may be the same as in 
sihools With low fjfoportions, ijut th.il doi's not 
nei esstinU mean that eijUtd opportunity tor 

Hf>h<im \ fttn^m \ Supp U)\ [[) l)( iMfi'i 

all«rnM'<l Suh no») Snuu k \ flnfi^itn i «M l'"ia)C 

(if eM>*t, MMh.nn \ Mi/K*'0 iPI Supp »'Mtt)t)( 
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learning through play has been achieved. Mcjre 
resources are recjuired to educate blind childrc*n 
thtin to educate sighted i hilclren. Yet ec|ual 
resources to the blind and the stghted would 
certainly not reprc»sent eijual educational op- 
portunity. Similarly, c*c|ual resources to the en- 
vironmentally advantaged and disadvantagc»(l 
h.irdly re|)resents ec|ual educational opportu- 
nity. Ideally » what is needed is the knowledge 
ot wh.it |).K k.ige ol school inputs is rec|uired tor 
each type ol child to ch|UI[) him or her lor 
educational growth. This package is not identifi- 
able in the present state ot the arts, howc»\er. So. 
parents, courts, and legislators keep looking at 
school in[)uts uesources^ to keep tabs on ecjual 
o|)portumty. 

[ven it |ust inputs are studied, should each 
student receive the same c|uantity and ciuality of 
resources ? Certainly not. Even tor a school dis- 
trict cjI a large urban area, such as Pliiladelphia 
w hose .illoc.ition-cjt resource dec isions are basi- 
c.illy made centrally, sources of inecjuallty 
re.idilv suggest themselves. Many of these are 
within the Sc hool District's control but some are 
not. 

V\ithin the administration's control are re- 
sources s|)eciticailv designed to go more heavily 
to certain categories ot students. For example, 
expenditures on Federal programs should def- 
initely show upas going more heavily to schools 
w ith higher proportions ot low-inc omo students. 
II. however, alhxation decisions are made from 
what has been described as a conspiratorial" 
model, then the eons|)iratc)rs'' uhe Establish- 
nienl^ will determine who gets more resources, 
it ric h lax|)ay ers w ho w ant to send their children 
to pul)lii sc hools .ire the dec ision-makers, newer 
buildings might be occupic»(l by student bodies 
with higher pro|)ortions ot high-income [)U|)ils. 

II allocation dec isions are made* in res|)onse 
to the most vocal voters, then, in recent years, 
more renic^dial education might be found in 
locations with more poor and more Blacks. All 
ot thc»se allocations, which might well erxl up 
lc*ss than e(|ual, involve delibc^rate decision- 
making by the school .idministration. 

Some allocations are uncontrollable, how- 
ev(»r. E\[)en(litures on plant maintenance are 
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«)nno«illv (lek»riiiinu(l, but ubviously lht» uf 
sihiH)l l)oil(lings Is nul. The School DisiriCl is 
s«ul(lli'(l. in some \v,iv, «iging [)LhiI KriIiIios 
«itul the problems ol wiruLihsm. Bolh ol these 
burdens «kI(I u[) lo sDnielhing less lh*in ,in e(|u*il 
(lislnbution of plonl m«iintenonce expenclilirres. 
Econoniists (ile yet another couse ot kss-thon- 
eciLKil (listribirtion ot school resources—the 
structure ot tlie te*Klier's Kibor morket. School 
systems in union-strong ( ities hove o set ot 
w«iges. hours, onci beneltts lor publu s( hool 
employees. And PhiLidelphio's is no exception 
Teachers, on »i seniority l)*isis, m*iy tronster Irom 
one school to another, usually Irom a "harder" 
«;chool to an "easier" one. ''Better" teachers 
might then be expected to be tound in '"better" 
thigher income, fewer Blacks) schools. 

Sc rutiny of the distril)ution ot resources cannot 
isolate those explanations which tit Philadel- 
phia. Realistically it c an and does underscore the 
importance ot those political and economic 
elements that are administratively controllable 
as well as those that are not. The inevitable result 
Is some uneciual distribution of resources. Fur- 
thermore, a close look at wlietlier tlie disadvan- 
taged ha\e larger classes or smaller plav grounds 
than the adwintaged will not resolve the ques- 
tion ot ^shether educattonol opportunity is e(|ual 
tor both grou[)s because it is impossible to know 
tlie relevance ot either to education,iI acliieve- 
ment. 

But exammotion ot the distribution ot re- 
sources can reveal ^\hat rcMll> has been happen- 
ingv For one thing, it con show ^\hether a 
I ompi,unt al)out relatively inadecjuate resources 
at one schcH>l is an excerption or a [)attern lor the 
entire School District. For another, it can show 
whether the announc eel allocation polic ic»s, sue h 
as federal lunds tor the poor, are l)eing carried 
out. In general it can show whether the defini- 
tions ot ecjuitv handed to the School District l)> 
the \otc»rs, the courts, and the legislature are 
l)eing translated into resource allocation. 

HOW CAN RESOURCE DISTRIBUTION BE 
MEASURED? 

Fxaniining the distribution ot resourcc*s to the 



disadvantaged reciuires more than the anecdotal 
ol)servations ol |)ublic hearings and press clip- 
pings. It recjuires scrutiny ot the resources in 
eacli and every scliuol in relation to the pro- 
[)ortion ol disadvantaged in each of those 
schools. 

The Numbers. Budgets provide the most 
rcMclily avMilable resource measures tor indi- 
vidual schools. But these expenditure ligurc»s do 
not distinguish (|uality variations Irom quantity 
variations. If some schools spend Ic'-s on science 
laboratories per jxrpil than others, does it mean 
that the former are more ellicient. or that they 
have lower (|uality laboratories, or both? When- 
ever possible, using the per pupil size ol the 
laboratories or the number ol library books per 
pupil clearly is preterable. Both dollar and 
physical measures suffer, of course, because 
probably important ''aflective resources/' such 
as the charisma ol teachers, are excluded. But 
measuring these objectively is dillicult. it not 
impossible. 

The Relationships. The distribution ol re- 
sources lias l)een examined in relation to three 
groups of |)upils generally regarded as disadvan- 
tagecl — Blacks. Spanish-speaking, and low- 
income. All tliree levels of |)ul)lic education 
liave l)een studied. 

The number ol dollars or ()hysical units for 
cMch resource lor each school ^\as measured 
against the proportions of the disacKantagcd 
groups. This procedure helps explain ^\hat pro- 
portions of the ditterences Irom one elementary 
school to another in Federal luncis |)er pupiL 
lor example, is related to dilYerences in the 
proportion ot lo^\ -income |)u[)ils. if differences 
in these expenditures are not related to the [)ro- 
portion of lc)^\ -income students in the sc liools, 
then one must look elsewhere for the explana- 
tion, perhaps, to the relative strength of dillerent 
parent groups. Mowever, it a sul)stantial pro[)or- 
t ion IS explaincxL then the ditlc»rences in Fc»deral 
lunds expenditure's per pu[)il might be "c aused" 
by the proportion ol low-im ome students in 
the school. That is, it a higher proportion of 
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Icm -income students is ussocuited with larger 
amounts of Federal funds per student, then . ause 
and effect are suggested, (See Appendix tables 
for details on each of the resources examined.) 

Whether or not the relationship is the desired 
one depends upon the ob)eUives — compensa- 
tory or neutral— of the school administration 
regarding eac h of the different resourc es. ' When 
the objective is compensatory, then the disad- 
vantaged will get relatively more resources — 
they will be compensated tor their ' hainlicaps. " 
Federally lunded expenditures are clearly in- 
tended to be compensatory. 

When the objective ii to l)e neutral, then 
Blacks and Whites and the poor and the rich 
will receive cc|ually from the school system. 
Most school resources, of course, are intended 
to be neutral in allocation. The interesting point 
here is whether they are, in fact, dispensed 
neutrally. Are there significantly more pupils per 
teacher in schools with high proportions of dis- 
advantaged? Are the expenditures per pupil on 
libraries higher, lower, or the same among 
schools with w idely differing proportions of dis- 
advantaged? 

A neat statistic for summing up all ol the 
individual findings would simplify the problem 
of drawing conclusions. But no such statistic 
exists, and the conclusions must llow from the 
statistical significance ot separate calculations 
and a judgment about the weight ot evidence. 



RESOURCE DISTRIBUTION: THE FACTS 

Action usually tollowed edict in the neutral" 
distribution ot resources at all three levels ot 
Philadelphia's public schools. However, this 
was less true vvith compensatory lunds. 

Among Elementary Schools. In elementary 
schools, neutrally intended resources were, un 

'S<inH" ih.u.u tcrislK s ut hoots -tor example ihv prti 
portion ot pupils Ih'Iovv the iMh p(»r<;(»nlik' in the low.i 
Afhiovcmenl tests — are cssonti.illv oulsKic ihv School t)is. 
tni t s t ontrol As part ot the st hotil t iimato the distnhution 
ot lh^»so iharacterjstus has bf-en exammccJ 



6a/«ince, distributed neutrally. Where there were 
more Blacks, Spanisli-speakmg, and low- 
income students, there were more vacant teach- 
ing positions, tewer experienced teachers, and 
a more intensely used school building. Offsetting 
this, more dollars were spent on each pupil and 
classes were smaller. The most significant find- 
ing, perhaps, was that Federal funds, compensa- 
tory in intent, went somewhat more to the 
schools with more Blacks and low-income 
pupils — but barely so. And these students were 
in sc hools with tewer high-achievers, more low- 
achievers, and more disruptive incidents. (More 
details are m Box I and Table 1 in the 
AppendixJ 

Among Junior High Schools. On bahwLV, 
neutrally intended resources, again, were par- 
celed out equally to all sorts of junior high 
students. Where there were more Spanish- 
speaking and low-income students, the condi- 
tion ot the school buildings was poorer and the 
science laboratories more crowded. Further, 
where there were more Blacks and low-income 
students, there were more vacant teaching posi- 
tions and less experienced teachers. Offsetting 
this, these students were also m schools where 
more money was spent per pupil, classes were 
smaller, and per pupil counseling and remedial 
education expenditures were greater. Federal 
tunds, however, designed to be compensatory, 
did not flow in larger amounts to the schools 
with more disadvantaged than to thosv with 
/ess. As in the case of the elementary school 
students, the disadvantaged were in schools with 
more low-achievers ancJ fewer high-achievers, 
though they were not, to any real extent, in 
schools with more vandalism and physical 
violence. (More details are in Box 2 and Table 2 
in the Appendix.) 

Among Senior High Schools. Among senior 
high students, too, neutrally intended resources 
were dispensed ec|unlly, on ba/ome. Where 
there were more Blacks. Spanish-sfjeakmg, and 
low-income students, there were more vacant 
teaching positions and somewhat less experi- 
enced teachers. Where there were schools with 
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BOX 1 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL RESOURCES 
AND THE DISADVANTAGED 

For Black Students. For Black students, the net effect of the distribution of resources intended 
to be neutral appear to have been, in fact, neutral. Sonr>e neutrally intended items were distri- 
buted in a significantly compensatory direction — there were fewer pupils per teacher in 
schools with high proportions of Blacks, for example. Some neutrally intended items were dis* 
tributed in a significantly counter<ompensatory direction — there were, for example, higher 
proportions of teacher vacancies in school with higher proportions of Blacks. In all instances, 
however, the variation in neutrally intended resource outlay from school to school was not 
attributable, to any great extent, to the proportion of Blacks in the school. Variability from 
school to school did, indeed, exist — but not much of that was attributable to there being a larger 
or smaller proportion of Blacks in the school. 

Some resource allocations were made, of course, with the deliberate intent to be compensa* 
tory. Such items — Federal funds and expenditures on remedial reading, for example — were, in 
fact, distributed in such a way that schools with high proportions of Blacks received more than 
other schools. Variability from school to school for these compensatory resources was, of 
course, intentional. But, here again, most of the variation was attributable to factors other than 
the proportion of Blacks — though, in the case of the Federally funded expenditures on an 
Educational Improven^nt Program, as much as 25 percent was attributable to the proportion 
of Blacks. 

For Spanish-Speakifig Students. For Spanish-speaking students, also, the net effect of 
resources intended to be neutral appear to have been, in fact, neutral. No strong items emerge 
where the school-to-school variation had a compensatory or non-compensatory direction 
which was explainable, to any large extent, by the proportion of Spanish*speaking students. It 
was true, however, that schools with higher proportions of Spanish-speaking students had 
significantly less experienced teachers (as measured by longevity salary per teacher), but, even 
there, the Spanish-speaking density accounted for only a little more than 7 percent of the 
variation in experience from school to school. Resources intended to be distributed in a com- 
pensatory fashion went to the Spanish-speaking students in a compensatory way, but barely so. 

For Low-lncomc Students. For low-income students, the neutrally intended items wereclose 
to being neutrally distributed, but with some compensatory bias. Schools with higher propor- 
tions of low-income pupils had fewer pupils per teacher and fewer pupils per other professional 
staff— though they also had higher proportions of teacher vacancies and higher capacity uti- 
lization. 

For the low-income students, the analysis of the distributions of compensatory funds re- 
vealed a result of particular importance. Federal funds were designed to be allocated to the 
poor. The variation from school to school in the amount per pupil of Federal funds should, 
therefore, have been almost entirety explainable by the variation in the proportion of low- 
mcome pupils. Something close to 100 percent should be the proportion of variation in 
Federal funds distribution attributable to variation in the density of low-income pupils in 
schools— rather than the 3.2 percent that emerged from the statistical analysis of elementary 
school pupils in 1970-71. 
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BOX 2 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL RESOURCES 
AND THE DISADVANTAGED 

For Black Studentt. For these students, the net effect of the distribution of resources 
intended to be neutral appear to have been, in fact, neutral. Some neutrally intended 
items were distributed in a significantly compensatory direction--there were smaller classes, 
for example, in schools with higher percentages of Black students. Some neutrally intended 
items were counter-compensatory in their distribution — there were, for example, less 
experienced teachers and more vacant teaching positions in schools with proportionately 
more Blacks. The nature of the statistical results suggests that, at the junior high school level, 
higher proportions of Black students in some schools were an important ''explanation" for 
these schools having more teacher vacancies, less experienced teachers, and smaller classes. 

Remedial education expenditures, designed to be compensatory, did go more to densely 
Black schools — but the distribution of Federal funds did not indicate that any more went, on a 
per pupil basis, to schools with proportionately more Blacks. 

For Spanish-Speaking Students. For these students, neutrally-intended resources appear to 
have been distributed essentially that way. Most of these items had a slightly compensatory 
direction, but barely so. However, schools with proportionately higher numbers of Spanish- 
speaking students were, on the average, rated in somewhat poorer condition and were older. 
Compensatory funds did not appear to go in larger amounts to schools with more Spanish- 
speaking students. 

For Lowlncome Students. For low-income students, the neutrally intended items were close 
to being neutrally distributed, with some counter-compensatory bias. Schools with higher 
proportions of low-income pupils had more money spent per pupil, but, in these schools, more 
vacant teacher positions existed and science labs were nrtore crowded. 

A somewhat unexpected conclusion emerged when the distribution of Federal funds was 
analyzed. The total of these funds, (designed, of course, to go to the poor) did not go to schools 
with many more poor than to schools with fewer poor — though one component, ex- 
penditures on counselor aides, did. Essentially, none of the variation from school to school, 
at the junior high level, in the distribution of Federal funds per pupil can be ''explained" by 
variations in the proportion of low-income pupils! 



more Blocks and low-mcome pupils, ihe condi- 
tion of the sc hool buildings vv*is iJearly inferior. 
OftselUng this, schools with these pupil choriic- 
teristics also spent more dollars per pupil, had 
smaller classes, and used a smaller proportion 
ot the sc hool capacity. Compensatory -designed 
tunds — remedial education and Federal money 
—were distributed as intended among the high 
schools. Unlike those dis{x*nsed to elementary 
«ind junior high schools, Federal funds went 



to those schools with higher proportions of low- 
income and Black pupils. School climate con- 
ditions (vandalism, the proportion of low- 
achieving pupils) militated against all three 
groups of disadvantaged pupils. But Black- and 
low-income-dominated schools bore the brunt 
ol most ol (he adversities — older school build- 
ings, poorer attendance, and more prevalent 
violence. (More details are in Box \ and Table 
\ in the Apj)endix.) 
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BOX J 

SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL RESOURCES 
AND THE DISADVANTAGED 

For Hack Studcnti. Overall, those high school resources which were intended to be 
distributed neutrally were, with respect to Black students, distributed in such manner. 
There were more teacher vacancies and buildings in somewhat poorer condition in senior high 
schools with a proportionately higher Black pupil population, but many other resources 
tended to be somewhat favorable to this group. Federal and School District funds, which 
were intended to be compensatory, were clearly distributed in that way. Over 38 percent of 
the school-to-school variation in remedial education expenditures, 17 percent in counseling 
expenditures, and over 36 percent in Federal fund expenditures can be ''explained" by 
school-to-school variation in the proportion of Black students. This distribution pattern 
differs considerably from that in the elementary and junior high f -"hools. 

For Spanish-Speaking Studcntt. The distribution of neutrally intended school resources 
among schools, with respect to the distribution of Spanish-speaking pupils, was remarkably 
neutral. More items were in a compensatory direction than in a counter-compensatory one — 
but, not significantly so, with the one exception that capacity utilization declined as the 
proportion of Spanish-speaking pupils increased. Much of the variation in Federal funds among 
schools was directly related to the variation in the proportion of Spanish-speaking students. 
Other compensatory funds — remedial education, for example — were also distributed to these 
students in a compensatory manner. Again, this pattern differs from the compensatory funds 
distribution in the lower levels of schooling. 

For Lower-Income SItidenli. For low-income students, a study of the distribution of 
neutrally-intended resources indicates that the intentions were realized. Sonr>e items had a 
slightly compensatory characteristic, some had a counter-compensatory characteristic. 
Schools with higher proportions of low-income pupils had more teacher vacancies and were 
in poorer condition— but somewhat more money was spent per pupil. Compensatory funds on 
renf>edial education went more to schools with a poorer student population, and Federal 
funds were very strongly pointed in that direction. In elementary schools, only 3.2 percent of 
the school-to-school variation in Federal funds could be 'Explained" by the variation in the 
proportion of low-income pupils; in junior high schools, no portion could be so ''explained"; 
but, at the senior high level, 45.7 percent can be ^'explained" in terms of the distribution 
of low-income students. 



RESOURCE DISTRIBUTION: THE REASONS 

In 1970-71, neutrally intended resources 
were, on the average (and for all three levels 
of schoohngl. distributed m a neutral fashion. 
While there were discernible tendencies for 
some resources to be consistently distributed m 



one direction or another, on balance all groups 
appear to have received remarkably neutral 
treatment. 

While overa// resources were distributed in 
such a way that schools with higher proportions 
of disadvantaged received no more than others, 
some nonneutral allocations emerge. Certain 
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ineqUcililK's. iM){ ncci'sscUily imI * t)ni*s, ct)nsis- 
lonlly surKiced. 

For u\«inipk', (lis«Klvcintti>*u(l students, dt dll 
k'vt'ls, tcrulrcl (i> In* «)t sc Ihm)Is vvilh hi>»hur 
pmonUi^^fs ofv.iuinl (tMchur [)ost(ions. Is (his 
c*vi(k*ncf i>t ,1 ct)ns[)ir.i(uri»il inlcnl io puivuk* »i 
iK'lkT fdut.ilion tor (iu* «Klv.in(»i^t'ci? QmW (he 
conlrcuv. Mos( iikfiy, il roHctls (hu skile ot ihv 
kMchers' Ijbor m.irkel, Willi vva>;es idtMilic.ii M 
till scIkk)Is »ind vMlh (Ciuhers enjoying; st'nuirily 
i'\mjsin>;llH'ir n^hi (o (rdnslcr, inuvildhiy nuiny 
kMchcrs niovi* from k'ss dfsir»ible" stln)ols 
(o moretk'sirobie' ont's.* For (licstinH* ru«isons, 
schools ^vilh mort' dis»»dv.in(»i>;cd pupils hove 
less t'xperKMHed (CMchers. 

Dis.uK.inlti^L'd sludenis (ended (o he in 
schools ol poorer condition. VV»is this heCiUise 
i)l »in intent to h.iv e ,ulv »into>;ed students in better 
stiniols hec.uise ot an E*;tablishment domina- 
tion? Some ve«>ti>;es ot this might have existed, 
but the School Board membership and orienta- 
tion ot the administration lends httle support to 
this explanation. Most likely* the relative shabbi- 
ness {)\ the buildings retletted the fact that 
disadvantaged titi/ens tended, lor econt)mK 
reasons, to be concentrated in the oldest ports ol 
the cil\ , v\ here the oklest school l)uiklings ^\ere. 
The s( hool l)uilding program ot the ()ast le^\ 
years vvill most likely alter this tmding. 

Disatlv.intaged students tentled to In* at 
St hools ^vhere more monev ^\as spent per [)Upil 
ami where i lasses were smaller. L'n(k)ubte(ilv, 
this me(|uality retkrts the eilorts ot the school 
administr.ition to respond to the strongly arta u* 
iated deniomls o\ the disatKantaged. Where 
more learning dithc ulties existinL more remedial 
miMsur(»s were taken 

' Wrjfr rr* »-fi! ihUi tvi\vi tinm U ,ic hvt \ufpIu'»*N Mlhor than 
1<\K her vh(»fKu*.«"'» ini^ht wvW \\Hi\\ U*\\ Utt luji dittprfiu t' 
m Ihv pr(){)orlM»o ot Uwt hvr \,h atu ii<'> in m hiuiK wtlh hi^h 
{ir(»{M»rl<un\ t>t titvtclv.inUi^t'd and m sc hiuilv itiw 
prn{M)rtion\ 



Finally, disotlvantaged students were at 
schools vvhiih received more compensatory 
funds. These, ot courst*, were consciously allo- 
cated. Counseling and remedial education re- 
sources ^jient more h, the Black and low- 
income pupil concentrations. This deliberate 
unec|ua I distribution ol resources ^\as not carried 
oui as conscientiously ^vith Federal funds, how- 
ever. 

In short, schocjl resources were not e(|ually 
distributed among Philadelphia schocjis lor a 
number ol re«isons. For one thing, some funds 
^\ere intentionally not distributed in this woy. For 
another, there were longstanding conditions 
related to the urban population distribution 
about which the School District can do little. 
Not to be overlooked, too, were the nieclia- 
nisiiis by which teachers choose their schiK>Is 
and their salaries. 



CONCLUSIONS 

In coniporison ^\ith the Washington, D. C. 
public school allocations, condemned by the 
U. S. District Court in the ti{)hson v. //ansen 
cases ot 1907, l%9, and 1 97 I , the Philadelphia 
School District, then, comes out very well in- 
deed. There was, on balance, eciuolity in the 
distribution ol neutrally intended resources. 
School (district administrators would not have* 
been toun J ^vanting in terms ot this niojor legal 
yardstick lor determining intraclistnct equality. 

The absence or presence ofecjuality, however, 
IS hardly synonymous with the obsence or 
presence ol et|uit\. The "jUst" distribution is lor 
the titi/c»ns, the* courts, and the Ic^gislators to 
dcH icle. CIcMrly, an ohsolutely ecjual distribution 
ot resource's to students of varying sociological 
and etononiu backgrounds would not [)rovide 
this IVesumal)ly, the 'just" distribution is the 
one which results in an ec|ual O[)porlumly to 
ac hu»ve an educ ated slate lor all. 
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Appendix 

BACKGROUND OF TABLES 

The major detailed conclusions about the relationship between the distribution of resources and 
the distribution of the disadvantaged among the Phtladelpliia public schools are summarized in the 
three boxes in the body of the article. They derive from statistical calculations made for each 
level of schooling, the results of which are given innmire detail in Tables U 2, and 3. The results use these 
particular data, classification of resources, and statistical procedures: 

Data: For each elementary, junicr high, and senior high school in the Philadelphia School District, 
data were compiled for many resources-— instructional salary per pupil, condition of school buildings. 
Federal funds per pupil, for example. For each of the schooL, data on the proportion of Black 
students, the proportion of Spanish-speaking students, and the proportion of low-income students— the 
disadvantaged>-were put together. This was the data base for comparing the distribution of re* 
sources with the distribution of the disadvantaged. 

CiMfificalion ol ieiourcet: Resources were classified in three ways: 

1. IfitciMied to be neutral. These are resources which are intended to be distributed in a manner 
unrelated to the proportion of disadvantaged pupils. The School District does not mtend that the 
number of pupils per teacher, or the average experience of teachers, or the expenditures per pupil 
on kindergarten in different schools be, in any way, determined by the proportion of Black, low- 
income, or Spanish-speaking pupils. 

2. Ifitcfidcd to be connpematory. These are resources which are intended to go to particular groups of 
students to ^compensate" them for their socioeconomic handicaps. Federal funds, for example, are 
intended to go to the poor, remedial education is intended to go to the groups disadvantaged by 
minimal preschool motivation and education. 

3. The woHd as it is. There are many characteristics of the school environment, over which the 
School District has little control and impact. The proportion of low-achieving pupils, the number of 
disruptive incidents, and average daily attendance are examples. 

Statistical Procedures: For each resource, tor each level of schooling, the amount in each school was 
reldted to the percentage of Blacks, the percent of Spanish-speaking, and the percent of low income by 
simple linear regressions. In each case several calculations were made: 

1. Percentage of variability explained. Hovy much ot the elementary school to-school variation in, for 
example, number of pupils per te.icher was attributable to the school-to-school variation in 
the proportion of Black pupils? If all of it was, the statistical measure would yield a result 
of 100 percent (r' would equal 1). In fact, the result was 10.5 percent. 

2. Statistical significance of results. An index (the T ratio; was calculated in each case. All those 
results which were determined to be statistically significant are presented in the tables. 
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INTERPRETING THE TABLES 

Each table has two types of classificatjons— one relating to resources, one relating to the dis- 
advantaged. Resources are classified as to whether the School District's intent was to distribute them 
neutrally or to distribute them in a compensatory manner — or as to whether the School District has to 
accept "the world as it is." If, an item intended to be neutrally distributed, is found to go more to the 
disadvantaged, than it is listed under a column headed compensatory, if it is found to go less to the 
disadvantaged, then it is listed under counter-compensatory. In Table 1, for example, the capacity 
utilizatv jn of elementary schools is classified as an item not intended to be affected by the proportion of 
disadvantaged. Was it, in fact, unrelated to the proportion of Blacks? The answer, since it is listed in 
the counter-compensatory column, is no — capacity utilization was higher in schools with higher 
proportions of Blacks, in Table 2, the number of attending pupils per laboratory in junior high 
schools — again, a " neutral " resource — was found to be counter-compensatory for the low-income 
students. Schools with higher proportion of low-income pupils had more pupils m each lab. 

The second sections of each table, labeled "intended to be compensatory," contain the information 
about whether resources which were intended to go more to the disadvantaged, did in fact do so. Thus, 
expenditures on remedial education went in the direction of the Stacks and the low income at the 
elementary school level (Table 1 ), but not to the Spanish-speaking. At the junior high level, they went to 
the Blacks, but not to the Spanish-speaking and low-income (Table 2). And, at the senior high level, they 
went to all three groups (Table 3). 

In the third section of the tables, one can see how some school environmental characteristics (*'the 
world as it is "J relate to the percentage of disadvantaged. In all three levels of schooling, things 
are worse off in schools with higher proportions of disadvantaged — there are fewer pupils above the 
85th percentile, more disruptive incidents and more pupils below the 16th percentile. They are 
counter-compensatory in direction. 

The tables contain information, not only on the direction of the distribution of resources to the 
disadvantaged— compensatory of counter-compensatory -^but, on how much school-to-school variation 
in the distribution of resources is attributable to the proportion of disadvantaged. Thus, while 
instructional salary cost per pupil is higher in elementary schools with higher proportions of Blacks, this 
factor— the proportion of Blacks-only explains 3 percent of the school -to- school variation (Table 1). At 
the senior high school level (Table 3), 21.1 percent of the difference in the condition of the 
buildings IS related to the difference in the proportion of Black pupils— to the disadva*itage of the Blacks. 
Again, in Table 3, 41.8 percent of the school differences in average daily attendance is related to 
differences in the proportion oi low-income pupils — where there are more low-income pupils, there is 
much lower avcmge daily attendance. 
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